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On September 29, 1965, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union approved the sweeping eco- 
nomic reformmeasures which had been for- 
mally proposed by the chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, Premier 
Alexei N. Kosygin. 1/ A few days later, 
these measures either were enacted into 
law or were implemented by Government 
directives. They provide for the gradual 
reorganization, during the period 1966- 
68, of industrial management, economic 
planning, and the systemof economic in- 
centives to increase industrial produc- 
tion. The initial implementation of these 
measures coincides with the beginning of 
the new 5-year plan (1966-70). The re- 
form affects all state-owned production 
plants, which account for 98 percent of 
industrial output in the Soviet Union. 
The reform combines elements of cen- 
tralization and decentralization: The 
former, in the creation of industrial 
ministries on the national level; and the 
latter, in the broadening of (a) the 
powers of the U.S.S.R.'s 15 Union Repub- 
lics over planning, capital construc- 
tion, finance, labor, and wages, and (b) 
the authority of managers of factories 
and other enterprises. In March 1965, 
the Central Committee had adopted a pro- 
gram to stimulate and improve agricul- 





*By Edmund Nash of the Bureau's Office 
of Foreign Labor and Trade. 

1/ For the full text of the Central 
Committee's resolution, see Pravda 


[Truth], Moscow, Communist Party daily, 
Oct. 1, 1965, pp. 1-2. 

2/ The full text of the law is given 
in Pravda, Oct. 3, 1965, p. l. 

3/ Voprosy Ekonomiki [Problems of 
Economics], Moscow, October 1965, pp. 
11-12. 
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tural production; shortly thereafter, 
directives followed providing for (a) 
higher prices for agricultural products, 
(b) capital investment in agriculture 
(for equipment, fertilizers, irrigation, 
etc.), (c) financial assistance to col- 
lective farms, and (d) higher wages to 
workers on state farms. 


Industrial Management 


On October 2, 1965, the U.S.S.R. Su- 
preme Soviet ("parliament") created 28 
additional ministries (11 on the national 
level and 17 onthe republic level). The 
new ministries will take over the func- 
tions of various Government committees 
and the system of national and territorial 
economic councils (sovnarkhozy). 2/ For 
example, the automobile industry was 
placed under the control of a national 
ministry, and the food processing indus- 
try and the coal industry were each placed 
under the control of a ministry in the 
republic where they are located. The 
Soviet press stated that the new system 
of industrial ministries would permit 
the formulation of a unified policy on 
technical matters (especially policy 
concerning the standardization and in- 
troduction of new equipment). The press 
stated, further, that it would permit the 
establishment of specialized administra- 
tive units capable of using available 
manpower efficiently and of coordinating 
the activities of all enterprises within 
an industry. 3/ 


The law of October 2 also. established 
an All-Union State Committee on Science 
and Technique to promote the growth and 
application of scientific and technical 
knowledge in industry. In addition,. two 
committees were organized on the republic 
level--the State Committee for Material- 
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Technical Supplies, and the State Commit- 
tee for Construction Projects (Gosstroi). 
These three committees are attached to 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 

Under the reform, managers at the fac- 
tory or enterprise level will be assigned 
more independence in the management of 
production, and all employees will be 
encouraged, through the establishment of 
incentive rewards, to play a greater part 
in the promotion of more effective pro- 
duction management. Enterprises will be 
assigned a much smaller number of indexes 
(or targets) to be achieved. Assigned 
indexes will include those pertaining to 
volume of sales, assortment and quality 
of goods, profits, amount of funds to be 
spent on the expansion and improvement 
of production (including the introduc- 
tion of new techniques and automation), 
sums to be paid into the Government budg- 
et, and the aggregate amount to be ex- 
pended in wages. The total wage figure 
will be the enterprise's only assigned 
target relating to labor; it will be 
determined by the enterprise, subject to 
approval by the controlling ministry. 
The three other target figures currently 
relating to labor--namely, indexes for 
number of workers, average wage scales, 
and productivity of labor--will not be 
retained. 4/ 

The success of an enterprise under the 
reformed system will be judged, not by 
the volume of its production, but pri- 


marily by the volume of its’ sales and 
profits, including savings made from 
economies in production. Accordingly, 


an enterprise would find it advantageous, 
in conformity with its assigned targets 
and contracts for goods with other en- 
terprises or trading organizations, to 
turn out products of acceptable quality 
according to exact quantity and size 
specifications. It has been a standard 
complaint in the Soviet press, repeated 
by Premier Alexei Kosygin in Pravda on 
September 28, 1965, that frequently 
goods of low quality have been produced 
only to remain unsold in stores. With- 
in the past 2 years, some factories, 


chiefly consumer clothing manufacturers, 
have been producing goods on the basis 
of direct orders with retail stores. 

In view of the emphasis 


to be placed 





on the volume of sales and profits, the 
entire price structure of the Soviet 
Union is to undergo review and change. 
Every enterprise will attempt to earn 
more than its production costs and make 
a profit. At the present time, some 
enterprises (for example, in the coal 
industry) operate at planned losses, 
since their assigned prices for their 
products are lower than primary costs 
of production. The State Committee on 
Prices was given the task of working 
out new basic wholesale price levels 
that are to be introduced in industry 
during 1967 and 1968. However, prices 
would be changed immediately in. those 
branches of industry starting to operate 
under the new system of planning and 
incentives in 1966. 


The New Statute on the Production En- 
terprise. On October 4, 1965, the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers took an 
important step in implementing the eco- 
nomic reform by approving as immediately 
effective "The Statute on the Socialist 
State Production Enterprise." 5/ This is 
the first comprehensive codification of 
Soviet legislation relating to the 
activities of an enterprise. Managers 
of enterprises and of various national 
and republic Government agencies re- 
portedly participated inthe drafting of 
this statute. It covers enterprises 
not only in industry (manufacturing and 
mining) but also inconstruction, trans- 
port, communications, and agriculture. 
However, collective farms and producers' 
cooperatives are not covered. Large- 
scale enterprises, like the Gorki Auto- 
mobile Plant, will be granted additional 
rights, by appropriate ministries be- 
yond those prescribed by the statute. 

The statute defines an enterprise as 
a legal person engaged in productive 
activity under anational economic plan. 
The enterprise must operate under a 
profit and loss accounting system (with 
a balance sheet). The statute gives the 
enterprise the power to (a) decide on 





4/ Pravda, Sept. 28, 1965, p. 2. 

5/ For complete text, see Ekonomiches- 
kaya Gazeta [Economic Gazette], Moscow 
Weekly, No. 42, Oct. 20, 1965, pp. 25-29. 

















how to use the fixed and working capital 
allocated to it, (b) make additional 
capital investments with amortization 


funds, and funds acquired from the sale 


of superfluous or obsolete equipment, 
and (c) fix the prices of its products, 
in conformity with prevailing lLegis- 
lation. The statute obligates the enter- 
prise to extend and strengthen its direct 
economic ties with enterprises and 
organizations which buy its products, 
so that it will be responsive to their 
needs. 

The statute describes in detail the 
role of management and labor in the 
enterprise. Management of an enterprise 
is declared to be the “one-man respon- 
sibility" of the director or manager; 
however, management must consider sug- 
gestions from the enterprise's trade 
union. In a _ production enterprise, 
management must conclude a collective 
agreement (usually for a l-year period) 
with its trade union, which, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, rep- 
resents all wage and salaried workers in 
the enterprise. 

The statute provides that the trade 
union inan enterprise is to collaborate 
with management to establish work rules, 
organize competitions in production among 
workers ("socialist competition"), check 
on the expenditures of the various factory 
funds (especially funds of an incentive 
type), allocate available housing, ar- 
range production conferences for the 
discussion of questions on technical 
improvements and economic efficiency, 
and encourage innovations and suggestions 
regarding efficiency from workers on an 
everyday basis. The trade union is, 
also, to confer with management, as re- 
quired by the collective agreement, on 
the fulfillment of obligations. for the 
expansion of production and on improv- 
ing the working and living conditions 
of the workers. 

The statute authorizes the enterprise 
to use incentive funds (derived from the 
enterprise's profits) for the building 
and improvement of housing , kindergartens, 
rest homes, and other workers' facilities. 
Housing is to be assigned, however, only 
to persons approved jointly by management 
and the trade union; this practice is 


intended to reduce labor turnover. The 
enterprise is obligated to provide 
quarters and full maintenance fora med- 
ical clinic and a factory restaurant. 
Whenever the ‘situation warrants, the 
enterprise may provide quarters and 
equipment for classes of worker students. 
(Local government authorities may de- 
cree the establishment of such classes, 
usually if there are 20 to 25 persons 
desiring a course.) The enterprise will 
also pay the stipends of workers who 
have been approved for study in higher 
technical schools, provided they promise 
to return to work at the enterprise. 

In matters affecting the labor force 
and wages, the statute provides that the 
enterprise is todetermine its own orga- 
nizational structure and number of work- 
ers (including their training). This, 
however, is to be doné with due regard 
to models formulated by the controlling 
ministry. For the first time, the enter- 
prise will be permitted to specify which 
workers will be paid according to time, 
piece, or job rates. The enterprise 
will also determine its own system-- 
again based on established models--of 
wage and salary rates, premiums, and 
bonuses. (The premiums and bonuses will 
be paid both when the production plan is 
fulfilled and when profits are made.) 
In order to motivate workers to greater 
efficiency, the enterprise is to provide 
increases in average wage payments cor- 
responding to increases in labor pro- 
ductivity. The enterprise is also to 
have the right to make supplemental wage 
payments to engineering and technical 
workers within a. maximum of 30 percent 
of their basic salary, and to continue 
to reward outstanding workers with cer- 
tificates and titles of honor. 

The statute directs the enterprise to 
improve constantly the organization of 
the production process and its norms or 
work quotas. According to the Soviet 
trade union press, much work yet remains 
in the review of norms, all of which are 
eventually to be scientifically based. 
The enterprise is also directed to observe 
labor legislation relating to the pro- 
tection of the worker's health, his social 
security rights, and the enforcement of 
labor discipline (a worker may be dis- 








missed, however, only if the trade union 
consents). 

The statute spells out a number of 
specific powers of the manager, includ- 
ing the following: (a) he may establish, 
with the consent of the trade union com- 
mittee, lists of hazardous jobs on the 
basis of labor legislation, and _ the 
workers in these jobs will have the right 
to receive free workclothing, soap, 
and milk; (b) he may assign a worker to 
perform two jobs if the worker has both 
the necessary skills and time; (c) he 
may permit workers totake leave without 
pay for "family reasons" (such as sick- 
ness); (d) with the consent of the trade 
union committee, he may, incertain work- 
shops, prolong the 6-hour working day 
on Saturday (the usual workday is 7 
hours), provided the extra time worked 
will be accumulated and compensated for 
by days off at a later date; (e) in 
special cases, he may authorize wage ad- 
vances of up to 1 month's earnings (an 
increase. from the previous. 10 days' 
earnings) ; and (f) inagricultural enter- 
prises, the manager may regulate the 
number of hours of work per day during 
the rush season. 

One article of the statute is devoted 
to the duties and responsibilities of 
the foreman or section head. It states 
that the foreman is responsible for the 
quantity and quality of goods produced 
in his production unit. Specifically, 
he is responsible for (a) the enforce- 
ment of labor and production discipline, 
(b) the assignment of work, (c) the main- 
tenance of work places, (d) the keeping of 
time records, and (e) the encouragement 
of workers by material incentives. Pro- 
posals for strengthening the foreman's 
role are being prepared by the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers' State Committee on 
Questions of Labor and Wages, the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Finance.6/ 


Economic Planning 


The law of October 2, 1965, created 
the Union-Republic State Planning Com- 


mittee of the U.S.S.R. Council of Minis- 
ters (U.S.S.R.Gosplan).7/ It specified 
of the Committee's planning 


that some 








functions must be delegated to the sub- 
ordinate planning committee (gosplan) in 
each union or constituent republic of 
the U.S.S.R. A special joint decree of 
the Party and the Government granted the 
15 republics new powers relating to 
economic planning, capital accumulation, 
financing, labor, and wages. The U.S.S.R. 
Gosplan and the gosplans of the republics 
are to center their attention on the 
determination of the scope and tempo of 
the projected economic development and 
on problems relating to the realization 
of efficient and modern methods of pro- 
duction, especially the more efficient 
utilization of material and manpower 
reserves. 8/ They are to prepare’ the 
basic indexes (target figures) for the 
productive activities of enterprises. 
Also, they are to search out’ the most 
effective material incentives to workers. 
The gosplans will review all economic 


development or production plans within 
their respective republics. Thus, they 
will have an important part in easing 


the transition of enterprises to the new 
system of operation. 

Premier Kosygin stated that the reform 
of Soviet economic planning has three 
major objectives: First, the raising 
of the scientific level of planning the 
national economy; second, the expansion 
of the economic independence and ini- 
tiative of enterprises and groups of 
associated enterprises ("firms" or "com- 
bines'')--to establish the enterprise as 
the basic economic cell of the national 
economy; and third, the strengthening of 
economic incentives in production by 
means of a sophisticated administration 
of prices, credit, profit, and bonuses.9/ 

An official of the U.S.S.R. Gosplan 
stated more recently that the immediate 





6/ Trud [Labor], Soviet trade union 
daily, Dec. 18, 1965, p. 2. 

7/ The U.S.S.R. Gosplan was given the 
functions of the former Gosplan (the 
U.S.S.R. State Planning Committee) , which 
had beenunder the now abolished U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Council of the National Economy. 

8/ For discussion of underemployment 
in the U.S.S.R., see Labor Developments 
Abroad, November 1965, pp. 1-3. 

9/ Pravda, Sept. 28, 1965, p. 2. 
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basic goals of the new planning system 
will be (a). the preparation of a realistic 
and scientifically determined 5-year 
plan for the development of the national 
economy, and (b) a review of wholesale 
prices in industry. 10/ The 5-year plan 
will provide the basic structure, but 
the most important economic tasks will 
be broken down into annual plans. 

The First Secretary of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party of the 


Soviet Union, Leonid Brezhnev, has ad- 
mitted that both the long-term and annual 
economic plans have tobe improved; that 
they "must be elaborated ona scientific 
basis and must be economically justified 
and well balanced. Unfortunately we have 
not achieved this as yet." 11/ Premier 
Kosygin gave one example of where planning 
could be improved; he stated that serious 
“disproportions" had occurred in the 
preparation of technicians and engineers, 
with the result that there was a shortage 
of specialists in some branches of indus- 
try and a surplus in others. 12/ 

The new Statute onthe Socialist State 
Production Enterprise gives the enter- 
prise the right to prepare, with the 
broad participation of its workers, its 
own 5-year and annual plans relating to 
production, capital investment, and work- 
er welfare. Though these plans are sub- 
ject to approval from above, changes ‘are 
to be made only in exceptional cases. 
Each enterprise has the right to decide 
independently on the use of its working 
capital (including bank credits on which 
it will pay interest) and its amortiza- 
tion fund; however, in the case of ‘the 
latter, up to 10 percent of the fund 
must be contributed toa Government cen- 
tral amortization fund, for distribution 
to enterprises lacking their own funds 





10/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 7, 


February 1966, p. 4. 

11/ Moscow News, Oct. 9, 1965, Supple- 
ment, p. LO. 

12/ Pravda, Sept. 28, 1965, p. 4. 

13/ Sotsialisticheski Trud [Socialist 











Labor], Moscow monthly, November 1965, 
p. 20. 

14/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, 
February 1966, p. 4. 

15/ Trud, Dec. 24, 1965. 
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for capital repairs. The Government 
will supply the necessary funds for’ the 
fulfillment of the enterprise's produc- 
tion plan. The enterprise, however, may 
exceed its production plan through enter- 
ing into additional contracts with other 
enterprises and organizations. 

On the basis of planned target indexes 
and contracts with buyers, the enterprise 
is todetermine its quarterly and monthly 
plans of production. Soviet economists 
expect that the replacement of the volume 
of production target by the volume of 
sales target will result inamore effec- 
tive response by the enterprise to the 
actual needs of the’people and the na- 
tional economy. 

Changes in the system of economic in- 
dexes for subdivisions within enterprises 
had been made in April 1965, apparently 
in anticipation of the new reform. At 
that time, the State Committee on Labor 
and Wages directed managers, after con- 
sultation with trade union committees, 
to replace the prevailing system of cost 
indexes in workshops with indexes re- 
lating to production growth, labor pro- 
ductivity growth, improvement in quality 
of production, «and decreases in costs 
of production. 13/ 

Last January, the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers designated the first group of 
enterprises (43) to transfer over to the 
new system of planning and material in- 
centives during the first quarter of 
1966. These enterprises represent most 
of the major branches of industry. They 
are distributed throughout the western 
or European part of the U.S.S.R. Grad- 
ually, more and more enterprises are to 
be transferred. By the end of 1966, all 
enterprises in light industry and the 
food industry willbe operating under the 
new system; by the end of June 1967, all 
enterprises supplying raw materials, 
fuels, and power; and by early 1968, all 
other enterprises. 14/ 


Economic Incentives 


In December 1965, an official trade 
union report stated that “the main and 
decisive thing for the success of the 
new economic reform is the achievement 
of the highest productivity of labor."15/ 








missed, however, only if the trade union 
consents). 

The statute spells out a number of 
specific powers of the manager, includ- 
ing the following: (a) he may establish, 
with the consent of the trade union com- 
mittee, lists of hazardous jobs on the 
basis of labor legislation, and the 
workers in these jobs will have the right 
to receive free workclothing, soap, 
and milk; (b) he may assign a worker to 
perform two jobs if the worker has both 
the necessary skills and time; (c) he 
may permit workers to take leave without 
pay for "family reasons" (such as sick- 
ness); (d) with the consent of the trade 
union committee, he may, incertain work- 
shops, prolong the 6-hour working day 
on Saturday (the usual workday is 7 
hours), provided the extra time worked 
will be accumulated and compensated for 
by days off at a later date; (e) in 
special cases, he may authorize wage ad- 
vances of up to 1 month's earnings (an 
increase. from the previous. 10 days' 
earnings) ; and (f) inagricultural enter- 
prises, the manager may regulate the 
number of hours of work per day during 
the rush season. 

One article of the statute is devoted 
to the duties and responsibilities of 
the foreman or section head. It states 
that the foreman is responsible for the 
quantity and quality of goods produced 
in his production unit. Specifically, 
he is responsible for (a) the enforce- 
ment of labor and production discipline, 
(b) the assignment of work, (c) the main- 
tenance of work places, (d) the keeping of 
time records, and (e) the encouragement 
of workers by material incentives. Pro- 
posals for strengthening the foreman's 
role are being prepared by the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers' State Committee on 
Questions of Labor and Wages, the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Finance.6/ 


Economic Planning 


The law of October 2, 1965, created 
the Union-Republic State Planning Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R. Council of Minis- 
ters (U.S.S.R.Gosplan).7/ It specified 
that sothe of the Committee's planning 


functions must be delegated to the sub- 
ordinate planning committee (gosplan) in 
each union or constituent republic of 
the U.S.S.R. A special joint decree of 
the Party and the Government granted the 
15 republics new powers relating to 
economic planning, capital accumulation, 
financing, labor, and wages. The U.S.S.R. 
Gosplan and the gosplans of the republics 
are to center their attention on the 
determination of the scope and tempo of 
the projected economic development and 
on problems relating to the realization 
of efficient and modern methods of pro- 
duction, especially the more efficient 
utilization of material and manpower 
reserves. 8/ They are to prepare’ the 
basic indexes (target figures) for the 
productive activities of enterprises. 
Also, they are to search out’ the most 
effective material incentives to workers. 
The gosplans will review all economic 
development or production plans within 
their respective republics. Thus, they 
will have an important part in easing 
the transition of enterprises to the new 
system of operation. 

Premier Kosygin stated that the reform 
of Soviet economic planning has three 
major objectives: First, the raising 
of the scientific level of planning the 
national economy; second, the expansion 
of the economic independence and ini- 
tiative of enterprises and groups of 
associated enterprises ("'firms" or "com- 
bines'')--to establish the enterprise as 
the basic economic cell of the national 
economy; and third, the strengthening of 
economic incentives in production by 
means of a sophisticated administration 
of prices, credit, profit, and bonuses.9/ 

An official of the U.S.S.R. Gosplan 
stated more recently that the immediate 





67 Trud [Labor], Soviet trade union 
daily, Dec. 18, 1965, p. 2. 

7/ The U.S.S.R. Gosplan was given the 
functions of the former Gosplan (the 
U.S.S.R. State Planning Committee) , which 
had beenunder the now abolished U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Council of the National Economy. 

8/ For discussion of underemployment 
in the U.S.S.R., see Labor Developments 
Abroad, November 1965, pp. 1-3. 

9/ Pravda, Sept. 28, 1965, p. 2. 
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basic goals of the new planning system 
will be (a) the preparation of a realistic 
and scientifically determined 5-year 
plan for the development of the national 
economy, and (b) a review of wholesale 
prices in industry. 10/ The 5-year plan 
will provide the basic structure, but 
the most important economic tasks will 
be broken down into annual plans. 

The First Secretary of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party of the: 


Soviet Union, Leonid Brezhnev, has ad- 
mitted that both the long-term and annual 
economic plans have tobe improved; that 
they “must be elaborated ona scientific 
basis and mist be economically justified 
and well balanced. Unfortunately we have 
not achieved this as yet." 11/ Premier 
Kosygin gave one example of where planning 
could be improved; he stated that serious 
“disproportions" had occurred in the 
preparation of technicians and engineers, 
with the result that there was a shortage 
of specialists in some branches of indus- 
try and a surplus in others. 12/ 

The new Statute onthe Socialist State 
Production Enterprise gives the enter- 
prise the right to prepare, with the 
broad participation of its workers, its 
own 5-year and annual plans relating to 
production, capital investment, and work- 
er welfare. Though these plans are sub- 
ject to approval from above, changes ‘are 
to be made only in exceptional cases. 
Each enterprise has the right to decide 
independently on the use of its working 
capital (including bank credits on which 
it will pay interest) and its amortiza- 
tion fund; however, in the case of the 
latter, up to 10 percent of the fund 
must be contributed toa Government cen- 
tral amortization fund, for distribution 
to enterprises lacking their own funds 





10/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 7, 


February 1966, p. 4. 

11/ Moscow News, Oct. 9, 1965, Supple- 
ment, p. 10. 

12/ Pravda, Sept. 28, 1965, p. 4. 








13/ Sotsialisticheski Trud [Socialist 


Labor], Moscow monthly, November 1965, 


p. 20. 

14/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, 
February 1966, p. 4. 

15/ Trud, Dec. 24, 1965. 


No. 7, 


for capital repairs. The Government 
will supply the necessary funds for the 
fulfillment of the enterprise's produc- 
tion plan. The enterprise, however, may 
exceed its production plan through enter- 
ing into: additional contracts with other 
enterprises and organizations. 

On the basis of planned target indexes 
and contracts with buyers, the enterprise 
is todetermine its quarterly and monthly 
plans of production. Soviet economists 
expect that the replacement of the volume 
of production target by the volume of 
sales target will result inamore effec- 
tive response by the enterprise to the 
actual needs of the’*people and the na- 
tional economy. 

Changes in the system of é€conomic in- 
dexes for subdivisions within enterprises 
had been made in April 1965, apparently 
in anticipation of the new reform: At 
that time, the State Committee on Labor 
and Wages directed managers, after con- 
sultation with trade union committees, 
to replace the prevailing system of cost 
indexes in workshops with indexes re- 
lating to production growth, labor pro- 
ductivity growth, improvement in quality 
of production, «and decreases in costs 
of production. 13/ 

Last January, the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers designated the first group of 
enterprises (43) to transfer over to the 
new system of planning and material in- 
centives during the first quarter of 
1966. These enterprises represent most 
of the major branches of industry. They 
are distributed throughout the western 
or European part of the U.S.S.R. Grad- 
ually, more and more enterprises are to 
be transferred. By the end of 1966, all 
enterprises in light industry and the 
food industry willbe operating under the 
new system; by the end of June 1967, all 
enterprises ‘supplying raw materials, 
fuels, and power; and by early 1968, all 
other enterprises. 14/ 


Economic Incentives 


In December 1965, an official trade 
union report stated that "the main and 
decisive thing for the success of the 
new economic reform is the achievement 
of the highest productivity of labor."15/ 








In early 1966, Soviet leaders took steps 
to promote this goal by thoroughly re- 
vising the existing admittedly inadequate 
system of incentive rewards. They have 
declared that Lenin's principle of en- 
couraging the material self-interest of 
the workers inthe results of their labor 
--that is, of rewarding workers for their 
success in production--is an integral 
part of the economic reform. In essence, 
the new system is expected to merge the 
interests of the national economy, the 
enterprise, and the worker. Workers 
will earn more not only by increasing 
their own individual production but also 
by sharing inthe enterprise's increased 
profits, when such are derived froma 
greater volume of sales and economies 
in production. Before 1966, wage pay- 
ments to workers in industrial enter- 
prises were almost independent of the 
overall production achievements of the 
enterprise. 16/ 

The sweeping reorganization of the 
wage structures in Soviet industry dur- 
ing 1956-61 had also substantially 
changed the relation of wages to incentive 
rewards. The reorganization included 
the establishment of higher wage rates 
for workers in lower wage categories; 
introduction of more equitable wage-and- 
salary rates to assure equal pay for equal 
work; introduction of scientifically 
based work quotas; and raising the work 
quotas paid for by base pay so that such 
compensation formed a greater component 
of earnings. 17/ The present reform, 
however, clearly provides for increasing 
the proportion of incentive rewards in 
total earnings. The state will continue 
the centralized fixing of wage rates. 

In mid-February 1966, "methodical in- 
structions" for the granting of incen- 
tive rewards under the new system were 


issued. They were jointly prepared by. 


the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions and the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers' State Committee on Labor and 
Wages. 18/ These instructions reflected 
the experience gained during 1964-65 in 
the testing of the new system of material 
incentives inselected industrial enter- 
prises. 

The management of every enterprise is 
to adapt the methodical instructions to 


special conditions of the enterprise and 
issue formal regulations on incentives, 
with the approval of the trade union 
local. The instructions are in twoparts, 
one covering incentives for wage earners 
and the other for management, technical, 
and other salaried personnel. 

The instructions specify that incentive 
bonuses shall be paid from two enterprise 
funds--the traditional wages fund and a 
newly created material incentives fund. 
A third incentive fund, to be created 
from the enterprise's profits, will be 
used for social and cultural purposes, 
including housing construction. 19/ The 
size of the material incentives fund 
will depend on the amount of sales and 
profits, and the level of profitability 
of the enterprise; normally, it will be 
a fixed percentage of the enterprise's 
profits. 20/ The recent experimental 
system of producing goods under contract 
between enterprises and the buyers of 
their products reportedly has stimu lated 
greater production of goods of higher 
quality and greater variety and increased 
sales and profits for the enterprises. 

Monetary rewards to workers will be 
paid monthly from both the wages fund 





16/ Sotsialisticheskii Trud, October 
1965, p. 7. 

17/ Sotsialisticheskii Trud, November 
1965, p. 9. 

18/ The text of the "methodical in- 
structions" appears in Ekonomicheskaya 
Gazeta, No. 7, February 1966, pp. 31-32. 
These instructions had been sanctioned 
by article 81 of the New Statute on the 
Socialist State Production Enterprise. 

19/ Sotsialisticheskii Trud, January 
1966, p. 147. Three separate “provision- 
al instructions" for setting up (1) the 
material incentives fund, (2) the fund 
for social and cultural purposes, and 
(3) the fund for the development of pro- 








duction were published in Ekonomicheskaya 
Gazeta, Nos. 11-13, March 1966. 


20/ Profitability is defined as the 
ratio of profits to the production costs 
of the enterprise; profits are what re- 
mains after an enterprise's production 
costs have heen deducted fromincome from 
its sales. Sotsialisticheskii Trud, 


November 1965, p. 8. 
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(within specified limits) and the materi- 
al incentives fund. Similar rewards to 
managerial, technical, and other salaried 
personnel will alsobe paid monthly, but 
will come only from the material’ incen- 
tives fund. Annual bonuses, based par- 
tially upon length of service because 
one purpose is to reduce labor turnover, 
may also be paid from the incentives 
fund. 21/ Management will be responsible 
for overdrafts from the wages fund, and 
will be required to compensate for any 
overdrafts from a reduction (up to 50 
percent) in its own bonuses. The reduc- 
tion in bonus, however, will be restored 
if the overdraft is made up in 6 months, 
and in any case, shall be exacted only 
until July 1 of each succeeding year. 
Incentive rewards for achieving planned 
goals are to be paid ata relatively 
higher rate than rewards for ovérfulfill- 
ing the plan. Bonuses will be paid to 
enterprises which increase their produc- 
tion beyond the planned goals; the size 
of the bonus will depend on the size of 
the increase. 22/ Even though an enter- 
prise may fail to reach its planned goals, 
workers in its subdivisions which have 
fulfilled their tasks will receive bo- 
nuses fromthe incentive fund, which has 
a certain percentage of the total guar- 
anteed by the state. Under the prevail- 
ing old system, about half of the enter- 
prises still have an enterprise fund 
created from profits. Its size normally 
has been negligible, and it has essen- 
tially played no role in encouraging 
workers to raise their productivity .23/ 
However, the methodical instructions 
specify that bonuses will continue to be 
paid for (a) creation and introduction 





21/ Trud, December 18, 1965, p. 2. 

22/ Sotsialisticheskii Trud, November 
1965, p. 12. 

23/ Trud, Dec. 18, 1965, p. 2. 

24/ One bonus system recommended for 
the metal industry provided for a bonus 
of 25 percent of wages for work complete- 
ly free of defects; and a bonus of 15, 10, 
or 5 percent fo work which is 95, 90, 
or 80 percent -atisfactory. (See a 
translation of a Soviet article on this 
subject, in the International Labour 
Review, August 1965, pp. 150-151.) 








of new techniques, (b) production of new 
and improved consumer goods, (c) produc- 
tion of goods for export; (d) production 
of consumer goods from industrial wastes, 
and (e) the best production accomplish- 
ments of workers engaged in production 
competitions. 


Other Provisions on Incentive Rewards 
to Workers. The methodical instructions 
provide that bonuses are to be paid to 
workers only for reaching and surpassing 
assigned achievement in the following 
areas: (a) improvements in the quality 
of products and methods of* production 
(e.g. reductions in ‘number ‘of re- 
jects 24/); (b) increases in labor pro- 
ductivity and volume of production; and 
(c) economies in the consumption of raw 
and other’ materials and in the use of 
equipment. The instructions recommend 
the payment of higher rates of incentive 
rewards toworkers who fulfill and over- 
fulfill scientifically established work 
quotas, thus, there is encouragement for 
a wider introduction of such quotas. 
The instructions also recommend that in- 
centive rewards should not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the value of economies made in 
the consumption of raw materials and 
other goods, and that single bonuses 
should be paid to workers for outstanding 
production achievements. The rewards to 
the worker would be not only for his in- 
dividual achievement at piecework or 
timework, but also for his achievement 
as a member of a successful production 
unit. 

Incentive rewards to workers will be 
recommended by foremen for approval by 
the head of the workshop or the subdivi- 
sion, or by the director of the enter- 
prise. The recommended ‘reward may be 
vetoed or cut if the worker is guilty of 
willful absenteeism or of some production 
error. 





Other Provisions on Incentive Rewards 





to Managerial and Salaried Workers. 


Bonuses to managerial, engineering, and 


‘other salaried workers for the fulfill- 


ment of certain achievement indexes are 
to be paid only if the enterprise's 
planned sales and profit goals are ful- 
filled or overfulfilled. With the 








approval of the enterprise's trade union 
committee, the manager is directed to 
establish achievement indexes relating 
specifically to the (a) fulfillment and 
overfulfillment of the volume of pro- 
duction, (b) lowering of production costs, 
(c) an increase in labor productivity, 
(d) achievement of economies in the use 
of material, financial, and manpower re- 
sources, and (e) agreater assortment of 
improved goods. 

The bonus rates for the director, his 
deputies, the head of the planning sec- 
tion, the chief accountant, and the head 
of the Technical Control Section are 
fixed by the pertinent industrial min- 
istry; the management of the enterprise 
fixes, with the approval of the enter- 
prise's trade union committee, the bonus 
rates for the other salaried. workers. 
Proposed actual bonuses for the director 
and his top managerial associates must 
be approved by the head of the next 
higher administrative body; proposed 
bonuses for other salaried workers must 
be approved by the enterprise director. 


Implications of the Economic Reform 


The strengthening of centralized 
control by the creation of newministries, 
the granting of more initiative to plan- 
ning and managerial authorities on the re- 
public, local, and enterprise levels, 
and other aspects of the economic reform 
raise many problems of adaptation. 
Soviet economists, referring to the com- 
plex policy and admittedly inefficient 
nature of Soviet industry, point out 
that "a huge volume of experimental work 
is to be done in the immediate future in 
connection with the realization of the 
economic reform."' 25/ Problems which 
appear difficult of solution concern the 
training and distribution of additional 
technicians, the establishment of optimum 
production norms (standards of achieve- 
ment), and the fixing of price systems 
that will reflect production costs and 
stimulate production. The chairman of 
the U.S.S.R. Gosplan's State Committee 
on Prices acknowledged that the deter- 
mination of economically correct prices 
for all Soviet industry was a very com- 
plicated problem on which work had only 


just begun. 26/ Basically, Soviet leaders 
will try,,as .in the past, to maximize 
production: “through all means, both 
material and: psychological. To this end, 
there will be. renewed emphasis during 
the economic reform on the promotion of 
technical progress and on the stimulation 
and exhortation of the workers to be 
more efficient in production. 


Promotion of Technical Progress.. Th 
general t meeting of the U.S.S.R.' gee 
of Sciences; in Moscow, in December 1965, 





‘was devoted’ to. the problems of economic 
development arid technical progress in 


the Soviet Union. The Academy 's president 
called rapid technical progress "one of 
the key factors of economic. growth." 
He urged its promotion by the provision 
of economic rewards to persons invent- 
ing new techniques and to enterprises 
adopting them. He further stated that, 
since the carrying out of the new reform 
calls for much economic. research and 
statistical analysis of empirical data, 
there must be extended use of electronic 
computers to speed up data processing, 
especially to determine the supply of 
materials and equipment to enterprises, 
to produce consumer goods that are in 
demand, and to process the rapidly grow- 
ing volume of banking transactions. The 
speeding up of data processing, he added, 
will improve the methods of establishing 
the relative proportions of the national 
economic plan and will make possible "a 
more correct evaluation of capital in- 
vestments and material incentives." 27/ 

Soviet economists confidently assumed 
that the creation of new industrial 
ministries to coordinate the production 
of enterprises doing similar work will 
create favorable conditions for an easier 
introduction of the modern achievements 
of science and technology. 28/ On the 
other hand, the important role of em- 
ployees in their introduction is also 





stressed: The Communist Party, trade 
25/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 47, 





November 1965, p. 5. 

26/ Pravda, Nov. 12, 1965. 

27/ Trud, Dec. 14, 1965, p. l. 

28/ Voprosy Ekonomiki, November 1965, 
p. 4. 
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unions, Komsomol (the Young Communist 
League), and other organizations are 


being exhorted by the Soviet press to _ 


promote the active participation of the 
masses of workers and salaried personnel 
in the use of all available means to 
speed up technical progress, so that a 
greater volume ‘and a better quality of 
production are achieved. 


Stimulation of Workers. Although 
authorities plan to place more rebiance 
on material rewards, “workers will con- 
tinue to be” stimulated to greater pro- 
duction efforts through other means-- 
appeals to their patriotic duty, awards 
of honorary titles, favorable publicity, 
and pleas that they show their gratitude 
to the Communist Party. The Soviet 
press constantly repeats that the wel- 
fare of the people is the main concern 
of the Communist Party. As proof, it 
cites the continuing improvement in 
Soviet real wages, housing, and consumer 
services. The trade union daily, Trud, 








29/ Sovetskie profsoyuzy (Soviet Trade 
Unions, a biweekly), Moscow, No. 1, 
January 1966, p. 4. 








on February 2, 1966, quoted as follows 
from the September 1965 resolution on 
the reform: “Only by means of a con- 
scientious, enterprising, and creative 
approach of every worker to his work, 
and by a thrifty economical attitude of 
everyone to national property can we 
fight for the construction of a commu- 
nist society." The Soviet press has re- 
iterated that if theenterprise, with its 
greater responsibility for production, 
is to get workers to produce more, it 
must pay more attention to discipline in 
order to secure a smooth flow of pro- 
duction and an efficient utilization of 
its labor force. According to oneSoviet 
periodical, 29/ the number of work stop- 
pages resulting from preventable machine 
breakdown, exhaustion of supplies: of 
raw materials, and accidents to workers 
must be reduced. “Also; the imposition 
of excessive compulsory overtime work 
must be eliminated. Such abuses--which, 
it was stated, lead to poor morale among 
workers, as indicated by frequent tardi- 
ness, absenteeism, and a lackadaisical 
attitude to work--could be averted by a 
strict observance of labor and production 
legislation. 

















WESTERN EUROPE 








EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


EEC Social Policy in 1965 Reviewed. 
According to a recent report of the 
European Economic Community (EEC), the 
social situation in the Community in 
1965 was characterized by three devel- 
opments: A rising standard of living 
created by rapid economic growth; a 
shortage of skilled manpower in many 
economic sectors; and increased use of 
social policy to meet the problems of a 
changing economy. This policy included, 
at the Community level, a common voca- 
tional training program, wider use of 
the European Social Fund, and accelerated 
regional development. 





1. Strains in the Job Market. In 
1965, the imbalance between labor demand 
and supply was less severe than in 1964. 
However, labor shortages worsened in 
Germany and remained unchanged in the 
Netherlands. The number of unfilled 
job vacancies averaged about 800,000 in 
the Community as a whole. Germany and 
the Netherlands had four to six unfilled 
jobs for every unemployed worker. 

By the end of 1965, employment had 
declined slightly inFrance and Belgium. 
Unemployment, primarily of unskilled 
workers, increased in Italy, although 
somewhat more slowly in the second half 
of 1965 than in the 8 to 9 months pre- 
ceding mid-1965. According to an EEC 
estimate, 300,000 Italian workers were 
available for employment in other coun- 
tries during 1965. 

The rather strong upward trend in wages 
in 1964 became more moderate in 1965, 
except in Belgium and Germany. In Ger- 
many, negotiated wage rates as well as 
real wages increased considerably, and 
earnings in industry rose by 19.4 per- 
cent between March and August 1965. The 
rising wage trend lost considerable 
momentum in Italy. 

One of the most important instruments 
of EEC to combat labor shortages is the 
European Social Fund. In 1965, the Fund 
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the six EEC countries $7.2 
million for assistance to 121,865 work- 


granted to 


ers. The fund is intended to improve 
employment opportunities and promote the 
geographical and occupational mobility 
of workers, particularly when unemploy- 
ment results from newconditions created 
by the Common Market. Fifty percent of 
the countries' expenditures for worker 
retraining and resettlement are. reim- 
bursed from the Fund, which is financed 
by payments by the countries according 
to a scale set forthinthe Rome Treaty. 
Since its inception in 1961, the Fund 
has paid nearly $32 million tothe coun- 
tries for aid to 450,000 workers, as 
follows: 





Amount Percent 
EEC countries. $31,693,349 100.0 
Belgium......+-+s 1,895,292 6.0 
France..cessseeee+ 9,679,397 30.5 
Germany, Federal 
Republic........ 6,884,644 21.7 
CURD laces obaes he - 10,794,186 34.1 
Luxembourg.......- 8,831 el 
Netherlands...... - 2,430,999 74 


Note: Because of rounding, percentages 
do not add to 100. 


2. Training and Retraining. New rules 
for the administration of the Social 


Fund, which would adapt it to changed 
employment conditions, were proposed by 
the EEC's Commission to the Council of 
Ministers, the EEC's policymaking body 
composed of one member fromeach country. 
One change proposed to the Council would 
permit extension of the Fund's retrain- 
ing facilities to employed workers who 
may lose their jobs because of tech- 
nological change. Another change, im- 
portant to regional planning of the EEC 
countries, would enable the Fund to make 
contributions toward a guaranteed in- 
come for workers awaiting employment in 
new factories, and toward the costs of 
building vocational training centers. 


| 














To meet the pressing demand for skilled 
workers, the Commission further pro- 
posed to the Council two vocational 
training programs, providing immediate 
and long-range action, based upon com- 
mon vocational training policies. In 
the short run, accelerated training would 
be based on annual forecasts of labor 
supply and demand. For the long-range 
program, vocational structures and meth- 
ods, as well as training. standards, 
would be established on a communitywide 
basis. The retraining of farm workers 
who want either to change jobs within 
agriculture or to learn new skills for 
nonagricultural employment would be in- 
cluded in the program. 


3. Migrant Workers. Rather than pro- 
pose pertinent Community laws and regu- 
lations, the Commission, in the past, 
usually has encouraged member countries 
to establish among themselves  corre- 
sponding national laws relating to so- 
cial security, industrial safety, and 
other matters. However, in 1965, the 
Commission drafted a regulation grant- 
ing to workers and their families the 
right to receive social security benefits 
in the country where they are located. 
This right would be in addition to the 
existing guarantee of treatment equal 
with nationals of the host country. 
Another draft regulation would extend 
the social security provisions to sea- 
men. Since migrant workers, despite 
their right to equality, still experience 
difficulties in finding housing, the 
Commission sent a recommendation to 
member countries asking that they con- 
sider migrant workers' needs when plan- 
ning construction programs. Each country 
was to report on any measures proposed 
or taken to prevent housing discrimina- 
tion against these workers.--EEC Publi- 
cation. 





PORTUGAL 


Concern About Emigration Increases. 
Concern over the loss of workers through 


emigration caused the Portugese Indus- 
trial Association recently to undertake 
a labor survey of 247 firms in diverse 
sectors of industry. The survey revealed 
that those sectors most adversely af- 





fected were (a) wood, cork, and furni- 
ture, (b) ceramics, cement, and glass, 
and (c) metallurgy and. metalworking, 
Approximately half of the firms studied 
seek to reduce emigration by raising 
their workers' wages. About one-third 
of the firms train new workers to replace 
those who left. 

The Government's most recent action, 
in seeking to solve the problem, was the 
adoption, on April 5, of. a decree-law 
(46-939) providing for hard-labor prison 
terms ranging from 2to8 years for per- 
sons who entice individuals to leave the 
country without proper documentation, 
who participate in the acquisition of 
passports for tourism which in reality 
are intended to be used for emigration, 
or who assist illegal emigration in any 
way. The new law supplements existing 
legislation aimed directly against per- 
sone who emigrate illegally.--American 


Embassy, Lisbon. 


SPAIN 


Views on Syndicate Organization Ex- 
changed in the Press. Two newspapers 
im Spain engaged recently in a discus- 
sion of the merits of the Spanish Syn- 
dicate Organization (SSO), the official 
association of both employers and em- 
ployees, which supervises labor-manage- 
ment relations. One newspaper, Pueblo, 
is published by the SSO; the other, El 
Alcazar, is issued by prominent members 
of the influential Catholic lay organi- 
zation Opus Dei. 

_El Alcazar contended (a) that there 
is much contradiction and confusion 
among official Syndicate leaders about 
whether the SSO should become a strictly 
professional organization or continue 
as a political instrument utilized by 
the Government to achieve its. labor 
policies; (b) that the SSO is not in- 
dependent of either the Spanish political 
party (Falange) or the Government; (c) 
that top Syndicate leaders, appointed 
by the Government and enjoying practi- 
cally all executive powers within the 
SSO, do not represent either workers 
or employers; (d) that this lack of true 
representatives of the SSO in executive 
positions has made it totally unaccept- 
able for affiliation with international 
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free trade union organizations; and (e) 
that the Spanish Syndicate unity is sim- 
ply a labor monopoly controlled by Fa- 
lange. In El Alcazar's view, unity can 
exist only where there is freedom. 
Pueblo replied to these arguments that 
there are no fundamental ideological 
disagreements among the SSO leaders, and 
that the political leaders of the SSO do 
represent both workers and employers in- 
sofar as they defend and support the in- 
terests of both groups before the Govern- 
ment. Pueblo also alleged that, during 
the last few years, growing numbers of 
international labor leaders have come to 
Spain and been very favorably impressed 
by the SSO's structure and achievements, 





but when they returned to their countries, 
they could not praise the SSO and remain 
in their executive positions. This was 
conclusive evidence, in Pueblo's view, 
that the SSO leaders had more freedom 
than leaders of international democratic 
organizations. Furthermore, Pueblo 
claimed, El Alcazar represents the right- 
wing interests, since its publishers are 
Opus Dei leaders. Pueblo alleged that 
El Alcazar was “incapable" of reporting 
on what Spanish workers really demand. 
On the other hand, Pueblo suggested the 
Opus Dei should use its influence with 
the Government to help the SSO satisfy 
its desire for greater independence from 
the Government .--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








ISRAEL 


Government Encourages Employment of 
Women. The participation rate of women 
in the labor force of Israel rose from 
26.5 percent in 1955 to 28.6 percent in 
1963. The 1963 rate was substantially 
below the U.S. rate of 37 percent in 
1963. Out of 790,000 women of working 
age in Israel, 226,200 were inthe labor 
force in 1963. Nearly all of the in- 
crease since 1955 resulted froma higher 
proportion of Jewish women in the labor 
force; the rate for non-Jewish women 
remained virtually unchanged. 

According to a Government Committee 
on the Promotion of Female Employment, 
religious or ethnic grouping, education, 
age, and continent of birth are the 
major factors affecting the labor force 
participation of women. To increase 
participation, the Committee recommended 
measures to improve working conditions, 
education and training, and employment 
information. 

The overall labor force participation 
rate in 1963 was depressed by the low 
rates shown by non-Jewish women (12.0), 
most of whom are Moslem-Arabs, and 
Jewish women born in Africa and Asia, 
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(24.0). The rates of these two groups 
are partly explained by the lack of ed- 
ucation of the women, their high level 
of fertility, the negative attitude of 
their families toward their outside em- 
ployment, and the shortage of community 
services needed to assist working moth- 
ers. Jewish women born in Israel had a 
rate of 38.0, which is comparable to 
that of developed countries, and those 
born in Europe and the Americas had a 
rate of 31.9. 

Education appears directly related to 
labor force participation. The median 
years of schooling of Jewish women was 
7.9 in 1961, and ranged among the foreign 
born from a low of 3.7 for those from 
Africa and Asia, to 8.8 for those from 
Europe and the Americas, reaching a high 
of 10.4 for natives of Israel. The me- 
dian for non-Jewish womenwas 0.7 year. 

The highest participation rate (38.5 
percent) was for the 18-34 age group, 
followed by 32.4 percent for the 35-54 
group, 27.6 percent for the 14-17 group, 
and 20.2 percent for the 55-64 group. 
In the high-rate group of 18-34 years, 
participation of women born in Israel 
reached 49.2 percent, in Europe and the 
Americas 40.2 percent, andin Africa and 
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Asia 30.7 percent. For the age group 
14-17, the labor force participation 
rate was in inverse ratio to the median 
years of schooling. 

The Committee concluded that "the need 
to encourage female labor is ... confined 
to certain segments of the population 
and to certain age groups." Its recom- 
mendations to assist employed women in- 
cluded (a) setting up child-care centers; 
(b) adjusting the hours of care centers, 
kindergartens, and after-school clubs 
to the needs of their children, and the 
hours of community services and shops 
to the needs of mothers; and (c) employing 
women in part-time or split-hours jobs. 

To increase the number of employable 
women, the Committee recommended elemen- 
tary education for illiterate adult wo- 
men preparatory to vocational training; 
formation of a vocational guidance system 


and expansion of vocational training to 
trades suitable to women, such as work 
in mechanized offices, laboratories, and 
electronic plants; financial grants for 
vocational training to women over age 
35; retraining of. nurses, teachers, and 
laboratory workers; and training in ci- 
vilian skills during and after military 
service of women. 

To form public opinion favorable to 
the employment of women, and to induce 
women, mainly those over age 35, to seek 
employment and employers to hire them, 
the Committee recommended using various 
methods. of communication. For example, 
periodicals should announce job vacan- 
cies, qualifications required, and work- 
ing conditions offered, and should ex- 
plain provisions of the income tax law 
which encourage female . employment..-- 
Israel Government Publication. 
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MAINLAND CHINA 


Use of System of Rotating Workers Ex- 
panded. Reports regarding the system of 
rotating workers between agriculture and 
industrial enterprises have been appear- 
ing inmainland China's news media since 
mid-1962. Since May 1965, however, sto- 
ries on the front page of the official 
newspaper, People's Daily, have re- 
ported nationwide trial applications of 
the system and the regime's strong desire 
to apply it extensively. 

The system of rotating workers operates 
essentially under two methods. Under the 
"seasonal labor" method, farmers work in 
industrial enterprises (textiles, food 
processing, etc.) during the agricultural 
slack period. Under "labor rotation," 
they work full time in year-round occu- 
pations (in mining, forestry, building 
construction, geological prospecting, 
etc.) for 3 to 7 years and then go back 
to farming. The latter category may be 
replaced by nonagricultural workers. 

According to the news reports, the 








system has been tried in over 30 indus- 
tries and trades, including the sugar 
industry throughout the country, cer- 
tain other industries in selected prov- 
inces, and scattered enterprises inmin- 
ing, forestry, water conservation, and 
electric power. 

.The regime claims, in these reports, 
that the agricultural communes have in- 
creased their collective cash income, and 
that returning farmers and rotated in- 
dustrial workers have brought technical 
skills needed on the farms. It also 
claims that enterprises trying out the 
system uniformiy avoided waste due to 
worker idleness during slack periods, and 
that they saved labor power, raised labor 
productivity, lowered production costs, 
and reduced expenditures. The system 
aided, reportedly, in the prevention of 
occupational diseases in the coal mining, 
iron and steel, and chemical industries. 

Of the several cases used to illustrate 
the range of the system's applicability, 
the most interesting was a coal mine in 
Kiangsi, employing some 2,000 workers, 
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which contracted with neighboring agri- 
cultural communes for a yearly rotation 
of labor. It was expected that within 5 
years all of the present miners would 
have become farmers as well as industrial 
workers. At the start of the program in 
1964, 207 miners went to the communes, 
while 203 farmers went into the mine. 
The mine provided financial assistance, 
“in accordance with national regula- 
tions," to settle the miners inthe com- 
munes, where they were put to work oper- 
ating and repairing machinery. The 
farmers, whose average age was 24, raised 
coal production by 3 percent. The news- 
paper item did not mention the age of 
the miners going into agriculture. 

The regime apparently believes that 
the system of rotating workers will help 
speed up the process of "building social- 
ism." At the same time, the regime con- 
siders the system one of the "fundamental 
measures" which could be used in narrow- 
ing industrial-agricultural and urban- 
rural differences. In order to implement 


this system, the regime called for a 
“revolution in thinking" and "organized 
mass study" of the "Party Center's in- 
structions on the two kinds of labor and 
two kinds of education systems." 

The present reports, unlike an article 
inamajor journal last year, do not ex- 
plicitly place the farmer-worker system 
on an ideological and policy plane with 
the "“half-work half-study" system for 
workers and students. They leave no 
doubt, however, that efforts to imple- 
ment the ideologically attractive system 
of labor rotation enjoy strong Party 
support. 

The system's chief attraction, how- 
ever, is financial. By reducing the num- 
ber of full-time employees in enter- 
prises, savings supposedly can be real- 
ized in wages and worker benefits; and 
such savings add to public accumulation. 
The system appears to be still in the 


experimental stage, requiring much more 
testing before being widely applied.-- 
U.S. Foreign Service Reports. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON TAIWAN 


Explanatory Note 


The major sources of labor statistics 
for Taiwan are the following publica- 
tions: 

--Report of Taiwan Labor Statistics 








(annual), Provincial Department of Re- 
construction. 

--Taiwan Statistical Data Book (annu- 
al), Council for International Economic 
Cooperation and Development (CIECD), an 
independent agency established to formu- 
late and integrate plans for long-range 
economic development. 

--Taiwan Economic Indicators of the 





Republic of China (monthly) , Directorate- 
General of Budgets, Accounts, and Sta- 
tistics, Executive Yuan (administrative 
branch of the Government). 

--Taiwan Monthly Commodity-Price Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Accounting and Sta- 
tistics of the Provincial Government. 

--Quarterly Report on the Labor Force 











Survey_in Taiwan, Labor Force Survey Re- 
search Group, Department of Social Affais 
of the Provincial Government, under the 
sponsorship of the CIECD. 

Articles on economic development, as 
well as statistics from the CIECD and 
other sources, are published by the In- 
dustrial Development Commission in the 


quarterly Industry of Free China. 


Manpower. Statistics on the employ- 
ment status of the population and employ- 
ment are available from (a) the household 
register, (b) labor force sample surveys 
of households, and (c) establishment 
surveys. 

Table 1 contains end-of-year estimates 
of the population 12 years of age and 
over and of employment by major industry 


group from the household register. The 
household register is the only source 





of population statistics forTaiwan with 
the exception of a single census taken 
in 1956. The law requires that all 
births, deaths, and changes in residence 
be registered in each township; an over- 
all check of the register is made at 
the end of each year. Persons are also 
supposed to register their occupations 
and changes in occupation. Members of 
the Armed Forces and foreign nationals 
are excluded from the published regis- 
tration statistics. Family workers are 
excluded from the count of employed per- 
sons. 

Labor force _suryeys have been con- 
ducted quarterly beginning October 1963. 
A probability sample of households is 
selected, using a two-stage sampling de- 
sign. In the first stage, (a) the 361 
townships and districts, the primary 
sampling units, are subdivided into 36 
strata on the basis of whether urban or 
rural, population density, type of in- 
dustry, proportion of the population in 
the labor force, degree of urbanization, 
and type of farming; and (b) one primary 
sampling unit is selected from each 
stratum with a probability proportionate 
to population. In the second stage, 
clusters of six households are selected 
for enumeration. About 11,000 house- 
holds (sampling ratio of 0.5 percent) 
were surveyed inOctober 1963; one-fifth 
(0.l-percent sample) of these households 
constituted the sample for the succeed- 
ing three quarters. In October 1964, 
about 15,000 households (0.7-percent 
sample) were surveyed, with one-seventh 
of these households comprising the sam- 
ple for the next two quarters. In July 
1965, an additional 0.l-percent sample 
was added in urban areas, giving sampling 
ratios of 0.2 percent in urban areas, 
0.1 percent in rural areas, and an over- 
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all 0.15 percent household sample for 
the country as a whole. The surveys are 
conducted by personal interview and re- 
late to the calendar week containing 
the 15th of the month. Unbiased estimates 
were used to inflate the survey results 
shown in tables 2-8. 1/ 

The civilian labor force is composed 
of all persons 12 years of age and over 
who, during the reference week, were 
employed or unemployed. Employed persons 
comprise (a) all those who, during the 
survey week, did any work at all either 
as paid employees or in self-employment 
or who worked 18 hours ormore as unpaid 
family workers; (b) all those who did 
not work during the survey week (includ- 
ing unpaid family workers who usually 
work 18 hours or more per week) but who 
had jobs or businesses from which they 
were temporarily absent because of ill- 








ness, vacation, bad weather, labor- 
management dispute, a seasonal slack 
period, temporary layoff, or various 


other reasons; and (c) persons who did 
not work during the survey week but who 
were waiting to report toa new job with- 
inashort period. Persons are classified 
by industry, occupation, and class of 
worker according to the main job held 
in the survey week. Employment figures 
by detailed industry and occupation are 
available fromthe full 0.7-percent sam- 
ple used for the October 1964 survey. 


Employed persons are classified as 
underemployed if they consider their 
present jobs unsuitable to their level 
of intelligence or interest or if they 
work less than 42 hours and want to work 
more hours. Persons not classified as 
employed and who are willing and able 
to work and who looked for work during 
the survey week are classified as un- 
employed. Persons not inthe labor force 
who are able towork, oronly temporarily 
unable to work, but who are not looking 
for a job, areclassified as the potential 
labor force. 

Table 4 shows 
of the population and 
years of age and over. 





the educational level 
labor force 12 
The educational 


system includes: Primary school, 6 
years; junior high school, 3 years; 
senior high school, 3 years; normal 


school, providing 3 years' training to 
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qualify as a primary school teacher; 
junior vocational school, the 3-year 
lower half of vocational training school 
programs; senior vocational school, the 
second 3 years of vocational training; 
and university and graduate school. The 
6 years of primary school are compulsory 
and free; beginning in junior high school, 
pupils must pay tuition. Junior high 
school graduates may enroll ina tuition- 
free normal school, but must teach at 
least 3 years after graduation. Primary 
school graduates may go directly to a 


_ junior vocational school and then to a 


senior vocational or a 5-year technical 
school, the first 3 years of which cor- 
respond to secondary education. 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
Nonagricultural Establishments. The 
Taiwan Government obtains data on employ- 
ment, hours, and days worked, and earn- 
ings from establishments in mining and 
quarrying; manufacturing; electric, gas, 
water and sanitary services; and trans- 
portation and communication. The em- 
ployment figures in table 9 are based 
on regular monthly establishment reports, 
except that for private manufacturing 
establishments, the data are estimates 
based partly on current reports from 
individual establishments (numbering 
3,113 establishments employing 193,084 
persons at the end of 1961) and partly 
on earlier figures. No additional de- 
scriptive information is available re- 
garding the employment statistics. 

The figures on average monthly days 
and average daily hours worked (table 10) 
and on average daily earnings (table 11) 
are based on monthly reports from selected 
establishments. As of the end of 1963, 
the data are based on reports from 80 
mining and quarrying establishments em- 
ploying 39,172 workers, 186 manufacturing 
establishments employing 69,702 workers, 
43 electric, gas, water, and sanitary 
service establishments employing 9,405 








workers, and 778 transportation, storage, - 


and communication establishments employ- 





1/ In an unbiased estimate, survey 
results are inflated by the reciprocal 
of the sampling fraction without intro- 
ducing any extraneous information. 
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ing 32,466 workers. The figures relate 
to adult workers only, i.e., persons 16 
years of age and over. 

The days and hours worked figures re- 
fer to time actually worked, including 
overtime. Average days worked are ob- 
tained by dividing total man-days worked 
in the month by the sumof the number of 
workers employed at the end of the month 
and the number who were separated during 
the month. Average daily hours are ob- 
tained by dividing total man-hours 
worked in the month by total man-days 
worked in the month. 

Daily earnings include all types of 
remuneration for work performed, such 
as overtime pay, allowances, production 
premiums, and the monetary value of pay- 
ments in kind. The annual averages of 
average daily earnings shown in table 11 
are obtained by dividing aggregate earn- 
ings paid by the aggregate man-days 
worked in the year. Indexes of real 
earnings are obtained by deflating in- 
dexes of nominal wages by the cost-of- 
living index for workers' families. 


Consumer Price Index. The consumer 
price index for major cities (table 12) 


is computed as a weighted arithmetic 
average with fixed base, the weights 
corresponding to the base period May 
1954-April 1955. The weights and se- 
lected items were derived from a family 
expenditure survey conducted during May 
1954 to April 1955 among urban consumers 
in all major cities of Taiwan, except 
the Yang-ming-shan area and the Pes- 
cadores (See Report on Family Living 
Studies of Wage Earners and _ Salaried 
Employees in Taiwan, May 1954 to April 


1955.) Prices are collected by agents 
twice a week in four major areas--Taipei, 
Taichung, and Kaohsiung cities, and 
Hwalien hsien (county). A combined in- 
dex is derived by weighting prices in 
each city by the corresponding population. 


Cost-of-Living Index. Weights and 


items for the cost-of-living index for 
workers' families(table 13)were derived 
primarily from a monthly family budget 
study conducted during November 1937 to 
October 1938 with a sample of 211 work- 
ers' families. Item prices for the in- 
dex are collected every Wednesday and 
Saturday in Taipei and, since 1956, 
Taichung. 
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Table 1. Taiwan. 





Employment Status of the Civilian Population and Employed Persons by 


Major Industry Group, Selected Years, 1950-64 


[End-of-year figures from the household register. 


Thousands of persons 12 years of age and over | 











1964 
Employment status and major : 
tedeaiine aecue 1950 1955 1960 1963 cecceude bee OS FES 
sexes 
Population 12 years and over.....| 4,967.2] 5,727.5] 6,529.2] 7,353.2] 7,663.1] 3,935.7] 3,727.5 
Percent of total population.. 65.8 63.1 60.5 61.9 62.5 62.5 62.5 
Employed persons........0+++-++| 2,848.8] 3,025.7] 3,343.6] 3,616.0] 3,710.7) 2,918.8 791.9 
Percent of population 12 
years and over........... 57.4 52.8 51.2 49.2 48.4 74.2 21.2 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, 
and fishing......cceeceeeeees 1,787.8] 1,811.5] 1,877.2] 1,972.4] 2,009.7] 1,447.6 562.2 
Agriculture and forestry....... (1/) 1,737.1] 1,754.7; 1,833.5] 1,860.9] 1,347.7 513.3 
Fishing........ visins-= = es (1/) 74.4 122.5 138.9 148.8 99.9 48.9 
Nonagricultural industries....... 1,061.0} 1,214.2] 1,466.4] 1,643.6] 1,701.0) 1,471.2 229.7 
Mining, including salt 
production, ..6s.ss.e0- “swan 30.8 37.9 44.4 49.0 49.1 43.3 5.8 
Industry 2/ ..ccsecccsccceseeces 191.8 258.2 332.7 374.7 389.8 342.4 47.4 
COMMBTCO.s UN cs cee tehacece on tae 249.7 253.1 298.0 321.9 328.6 294.5 34.1 
Transportation and communication 53.8 80.3 98.8 112.9 117.3 106.5 10.8 
Personal serviceS.......seeeees 231.9 268.8 309.3 333.6 341.6 283.4 58.1 
Professions.......... ae ae eee pa 66.2 85.6 114.9 139.2 145.8 103.9 41.9 
COVBTOMNIES 6-505 6 ibn oko undo. 58 ‘ 126.9 179.4 223.7 268.4 286.5 261.2 25.3 
Public services..........ee- (1/) 114.3 134.1 154.4 159.9 139.4 20.5 
National defense............. (1/) 65.1 89.6 114.0 126.6 121.8 4.8 
Other industries..... 5 Ss ae are ; 110.0 50.9 44.6 43.9 42.3 36.0 6.3 





























1/ Data not available. 


2/ Manufacturing, construction, and electric, 


gas, and water services. 


Note: 
items may not equal totals. 


Source: Household Registration 
of Taiwan, Republic of China, 


Statistics 
1963-1964 (Tai- 








pei, Taiwan Provincial Government, Department 
of Civil Affairs), pp. 10-11. 


Because of rounding, sums of individual 





Note on Manpower in Developing Countries 





Labor Force. The recorded 
size of anation's labor force 
is affected by the period of 
reference used (e.g., whether 
reference is made to usual ac- 
tivity or activity during a 
brief specific time period) 
and the exclusion, in some 
countries, of persons below a 
certain minimum age. In addi- 
tion, in developing nations a 
large number of persons work 
on family farms or in other 
forms of self-employment, and 
most family members contribute 
at least some time to such 
enterprises, ranging from do- 





, ing a few chores to full-time 


work. Whether such unpaid 
family workers are classified 
as inor out of the labor force 
affects substantially the re- 
corded level of employment. 


Unemployment and _ Underem- 
ployment. The level of unem- 


ployment in developing na- 
tions, and to a lesser extent 
in developed nations, is an 
incomplete indicator of the 
ability of a country to pro- 
vide employment opportunities 
since, even though the level 
of unemployment may be low, a 


large number of employed per- 
sons may be _ underemployed. 
Many self-employed and unpaid 
family workers, who account 
for a very high proportion of 
the labor forces of most de- 
veloping nations, may be un- 
deremployed. However, they 
seldom consider themselves 
unemployed or actively seek 
work evenwhen they have little 
or no work to do. Unfortu- 
nately, underemployment is not 
nearly as susceptible to sta- 
tistical measurement as unem- 
ployment, nor is it easy to 
define. 
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Table 2. Taiwan. Employment Status of the Civilian Population, by Sex, 


[Labor force survey. 


October 1963-July 1965 


Thousands of persons 12 years of age and over] 



































1963 1964 1965 
Employment status and sex 
October | January | April July October | January | April July 
Both sexes 
Population....... Treesveserrwens 7,321 7,384 7,436 7,499 7,553 7,612 7,670 7,738 
Labor force......sececcccecceecevccsee| 4,063 4,081 4,125 4,170 3,942 3,978 4,050 4,089 
Percent of population......... ee 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.6 52.2 52.3 52.8 52.8 
Employed.........-. ae eae 7 Soboceel | 3,797 3,832 3,867 3,944 3,740 3,804 3,891 3,934 
Underemployed.....+.+-.eeeeeeeee 219 240 259 162 137 115 116 116 
Self-employed workers...... 6 ho aca 1,202 1,274 1,216 1,272 1,201 1,181 1,184 1,192 
Unpaid family workers............- 1,200 1,149 1,101 1,156 982 968 1,032 1,122 
Wage and salary workers........... 1,394 1,409 1,550 1,516 1,557 1,656 1,674 1,620 
Unemployed........ ep emacccsdeheRsves 266 249 258 226 202 174 159 155 
Percent of labor force rer rer 6.6 6.1 6.2 5.4 5.1 4.4 3.9 3.8 
Not in labor force..... es obebeces 3,259 3,303 3,310 3,329 3,611 3,634 3,621 3,649 
Potential labor force......... eeeeee] 2,807 2,804 2,836 2,872 3,108 3,117 3,097 3,095 
Unable to work..... A See & ee 452 499 474 457 503 517 524 554 
Male 
Population.......se+e+eeee fpeaeee (1/) 3,675 3,719 3,746 3,743 3,772 3,799 3,841 
Labor force... ..cscecescecececcececees (1/) 2,799 2,799 2,875 2,822 2,817 2,824 2,879 
Percent of population...........-| (1/) 76.2 75.3 76.7 75.4 74.7 74.3 75.0 
Employed......secececececscee eee Ey 2,665 | 2,676 | 2,769 | 2,703] 2,735 | 2,754 | 2,800 
Underemployed.....+.--sesceceees (1/) 162 (1l/) (1/) 109 88 78 | 81 
Unemployed....... stares neaadee aang ee qi/) 134 122 106 119 82 70 80 
Percent of labor force.......... qa/) 4.8 4.4 3.7 4.2 2.9 2.5 2.8 
Not in labor force..... eee ceccesecece (1/) 877 920 871 921 956 974 962 
Potential labor force....s....++0+- (1/) 651 702 669 689 720 736 711 
Unable to work.......... ee ecestectes (1/) 226 218 202 232 236 f 238 251 
Female 

Population.......... ecesese peces (1/) 3,707 3,717 3,752 3,810 3,840 3,872 3,897 
Labor force........ ovocscccce ees eevece (1/) 1,281 1,326 1,295 1,120 1,162 1,226 1,209 
Percent of population.........+. (1/) 34.5 35.7 34.5 29.4 30.3 31.7 31.0 
Employed......sseseseeee Occcsccececs (1/) 1,166 1,191 1,175 1,037 1,070 1,137 1,134 
Chtdienbbibed,. <« cnr sascanss« thee (1/) 78 (1/) (1/) 28 27 38 35 
Unemployed........ rreeeek ie ole sas ocey CR) 116 136 120 83 92 89 75 
Percent of labor force.......... (1/) 9.1 10.3 9.3 7.4 7.9 7.3 6.2 
Not in labor force............. UP ioues (1/) 2,426 2,390 2,457 2,690 2,678 2,646 2,687 
Potential labor force.....esereeeees (1/) 2,153 2,134 2,202 2,419 2,397 2,360 2,384 
Unable to work.......cccescceceeenee (1/) 273 256 255 271 281 286 303 




















1/ Data not available. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Source: Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey 





(Taipei, Taiwan Provincial 
Social Affairs, Labor Force Survey Research Group), 
various issues, and Kowie Chang, The Measurement of 
(Taipei, National 


Zaploynent and Unemployment in Taiwan 
Taiwan University, June 1964), p. 49. 


Government , 





Department of 








Table 3. Taiwan. Civilian Labor Force and Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates, 
by Age and Sex, July 1965 























































































































[Labor force survey. Persons 12 years of age and over] ~ 
Civilian labor force Civilian labor force Civilian labor force 
(thousands) (percent distribution) participation rate 1/ 
Age group 
Both Male Female Both Male Female Seth Male Female - 
sexes sexes sexes 
All age groups.. 4,089 2,879 1,209 100.0 100.0 100.0 52.8 75.0 31.0 
12-14 years......... 274 154 120 6.7 5.3 9.9 25.7 27.4 24.0 P 
12 years........ 43 23 20 1.1 8 1.7 11.6 12.2 10.9 Ss 
13 years........ 109 62 47 2.7 2.2 3.9 29.9 30.7 29.2 
14 years..... is% 122 69 53 3.0 2.4 4.4 37.9 39.9 34.2 
15-19 years......... 648 345 304 15.8 12.0 25.1 57.8 62.7 53.2 
20-24 years......... 420 225 195 10.3 7.8 16.1 59.4 85.2 44.0 
25-64 years........- 2,708 2,124 585 66.2 73.8 48.4 60.2 92.0 26.7 T 
25-29 years..... 550 418 132 13.5 14.5 10.9 63.3 97.2 30.1 
30-34 years..... 497 389 107 12.2 13.5 8.9 62.4 98.2 26.8 
35-39 years..... 452 360 93 11.1 12.5 7.7 64.4 98.1 27.8 
40-44 years..... 393 299 94 9.6 10.4 7.8 64.6 98.4 31.0 
45-49 years..... 316 249 68 7.7 8.6 5.6 65.2 95.8 30.2 
50-54 years..... 274 214 60 6.7 7.4 5.0 61.6 88.4 29.6 
55-59 years..... 154 133 21 3.8 4.6 Le7 46.4 76.0 13.4 
60-64 years..... 72 62 10 1.8 2.2 -8 27.6 46.3 7.9 
65 years and over... 39 34 $ 1.0 1.2 4 11.1 21.8 2.6 P 
S 
T 
1/ Civilian labor force as percent of civilian pop- Source: Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey - 
ulation. (Taipei, Taiwan Provincial Government, Department of 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items pig © cag Be cae Forge Qugvay  Reseores Sp), 
may not equal totals. ig ss 4 m 
Table 4. Taiwan. Civilian Population and Labor Force, by Educational Level and Sex, 
July 1965 
[Labor force survey. Persons 12 years of age and over] 
Population Labor force ' Labor force 
Educational level 1/ (thousands) (thousands) (percent distribution) 
bate Male Female | Total Male Female | Total Male Female ¥ 
All educational levels 7,738 3,841 3,897 4,089 2,879 1,209 100.0 100.0 100.0 7 
BLE ReeeCe ak oo ccansegeedse is 2,387 729 1,658 963 550 413 23.6 19.1 34.2 ¥ 
Self-educated......... as a9 215 132 83 118 97 21 2.9 3.4 1.7 
Primary. school..........e++0. 3,502 1,924 1,578 2,232 1,623 609 54.6 56.4 50.4 
Junior level..........2.200% ° 898 522 347 338 266 72 8.3 9.2 5.9 
Junior high school......... 740 458 283 254 200 55 6.2 6.9 4.5 s 
Junior vocational school... 158 94 64 84 66 17 2.1 2.3 1.4 U 
BOGOR LOVOR Ss coe ce duc Ua ckcses 553 361 193 308 235 73 7.5 8.2 6.1 W 
Senior high school......... 274 171 103 119 94 25 2.9 3.3: 2.1 
Senior vocational school... 216 152 64 142 lll 31 3.5 3.9 2.6 
Nowmel echool 4 i: «25 86:0% «08% 63 38 26 47 30 17 1.1 1.0 1.4 
Universes ty «<s964s:<0s 00.000 +> a 182 143 39 129 108 21 3.2 3.8 1.7 S 
1/ Includes persons attending school at the level Source: Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey : 
indicated. (Taipei, Taiwan Provincial Government, Department of 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items Social Affairs, Labor Force Survey Research Group), 
may not equal totals. July 1965, p. 27. ! “ 
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Table 5. Taiwan. Civilian Employed Persons, by Major Industry Group, 
October 1963, July and October 1964, and July 1965 


[Labor force survey. Persons 12 years of age and over] 












































July 1965 
October July October 
seis Wi Fea le coe 1963 | 1964 1964: | ROC f ye | peste 
sexes 
Number (thousands) 

All industry groups....... ak oh eden eis anal 3,797 3,944 3,740 3,934 2,800 1,134 
Primary industry 1/.......-ceeececeeecererercerees : 1,956 2,014 1,854 1,954 1,337 617 
Secondary industry.......... yee: teers 754 775 816 876 698 179 

Mining and quarrying...... b SLs SS GRE. + so EO 56 61 44 55 46 9 
Manufacturing...... Ede ccces ie Wo 6s ocle GUM coe cle tM 559 585 627 666 501 165 
CONSETUCELON . oso sc ccle seco ec didve cece ceeeecccccess 99 97 123 126 123 4 
Electric, gas, water, and sanitary services..... 40 31 21 29 28 1 
Tertiary industry.........eeeceeecccseeceececesees 1,087 1,155 1,070 1,104 764 339 
COMMETCE.. ccc ccccccccccccevcercecess égtccecenee pe 377 408 355 389 265 123 
Transportation and communication............--++ 169 166 176 160 148 12 
ServiceS.......seeeceeee Secebesaans scdsoee et Geue 482 480 491 517 322 195 
Unknown........ Le bhi hy ph IES ear Pe eee 59 102 47 38 29 9 
Percent distribution 

All industry groupS........sceeeeseceenerees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Primary industry L/.... 2.2 ec eee cee r cee eneeereecece 51.5 51.1 49.6 49.7 47.7 54.4 
Secondary industry.........++. nr Gi6 odin le qurdnie oo ote ti, § 19.9 19.7 21.8 22.3 24.9 15.8 
Tertiary industry.......... ob Ge Oils cacle Gu. Gils co cle Gas 28.6 29.3 28.6 28.1 27.3 29.9 








Source: Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey 


(Taipei, Taiwan Provincial Government, Department of 
Social Affairs, Labor Force Survey Research Group), 
July 1965, pp. 12 and 29. 


1/ Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing. 





Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Table 6. Taiwan. Civilian Employed Persons, by Sex, Class of Worker, 
and Type of Industry, July 1965 





[Labor force survey. Persons 12 years of age and over] 






































“a Percent distribution 
S 1 f k soesgin) 
ae en Se ee (thousands) All Primary Secondary Tertiary 
industry industry 1/ industry 2/ industry 3/ 
Both sexeS......-+-++ee- 3,934 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Self-employed workers.......+. 1,192 30.3 36.5 17.6 29.4 
Unpaid family workers..... Ras < 1,122 28.5 48.0 6.4 11.6 
Wage and salary workers....... 1,620 41.2 15.5 76.0 59.1 
Privetesis .. 6. pede edces OE: 1,065 27.1 12.5 57.9 28.6 
Government........ yf eryrrers 555 14.1 3.0 18.2 30.3 
MALOSs . fs. She ee KH cece 2,800 100.0 a 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Self-employed workers......... 1,056 37.7 49.0 18.9 35.2 
Unpaid family workers......... 529 18.9 34.0 5.2 4.8 
Wage and salary workers....... 1,215 43.4 17.0 75.9 60.1 
Privates... sccsccccccvcccecs 758 27.1 : 13.2 55.3 25.4 
Government.......ceeeeeeeees 456 16.3 3.8 20.3 34.2 
Females......+++ee0s cane 1,134 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Self-employed workers......... 135 11.9 9.7 12.3 16.2 
Unpaid family workers......... 593 52.3 78.2 10.6 26.8 
Wage and salary workers....... 406 35.8 12.1 76.5 56.9 
PREVGCOT. oi. i. cece cBeasscese 307 27.1 11.0 67.6 35.1 
Government......... PS ee 98 8.6 1.3 8.9 21.5 
1/ Includes agriculture, forestry, hunting, and Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
fishing. may not equal totals. 


2/ Includes mining and quarrying; manufacturing; 
construction; andelectricity, gas, water, and sanitary 
services. 

3/ Includes commerce; transportation, storage, and 
communication; services; and unknown. 


Source: Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey 





(Taipei, Taiwan Provincial Government, Department of 
Social Affairs, Labor Force Survey Research Group), 
July 1965, p. 31. 
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Table 7. Taiwan. 





[Labor force survey. 


Persons 12 years of age and over] 








Civilian Employed Persons, by Occupational Group, 
October 1963, July and October 1964, and July 1965 















































ar oe? oe July 1965 
Occupational group ctober Mey ctober 
1963 1964 1964 Both Male Female 
sexes 
Number (thousands) 

All occupational groupS.......sceeceeseeccceveccs d 3,797 3,944 3,740 3,934 2,800 | 1,134 
Professional, technical, and related workers............ 135 156 154 148 105 43 
Administrative, executive, and managerial workers....... 45 87 99 93 83 10 
Clerical workers............. Fy ery yet Pee er ee 202 176 201 241 175 66 
Sa GOCE L ES 6 50-5 cb FU ies 6d pcb COCs ce cach bebe cays ow bees 380 409 362 401 274 127 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, and related workers........ 1,972 1,992 1,828 1,940 1,321 620 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers...........eeeeee% 50 56 37 45 38 8 
Craftsmen, production workers, and laborers...........+. 104 102 115 127 120 8 
Transportation and communication workersS.......-..++eee+ 721 714 750 733 587 145 
Service, sport, and recreation workersS...........e.eeee0% 187 251 194 204 97. 107 

Percent distribution 

All occupational groupS.......cseeeecsececescerece 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 
Professional, technical, and related workers........... ‘ 3.6 4.0 4.1 3.8 3.8 3.8 
Administrative, executive, and managerial workers....... 1.2 2.2 2.7 2.4 3.0 9 
eS ey ee eee ey TP PETE EET PAPA RC LET ae 5.3 4.5 5.4 6.1 6.3 5.8 
Salad WOCKOEE <6 0.0 co Heese ens Live haseshseeressvenawes 10.0 10.4 9.7 10.2 9.8 11.2 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, and related workers........ 51.9 50.5 48.9 49.3 47.2 54.7 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers........-++eeeeees 1.3 1.4 1.0 Fe 1.4 Ae 
Craftsmen, production workers, and laborers............ x 19.0 2.6 20.0 3.2 4.3 Py 
Transportation and communication workers...... we cccecers 2.7 18.1 3.1 18.6 21.0 12.8 
Service, sport, and recreation workers........ceeeeeeees 4.9 6.4 : Be wan 3.5 9.4 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items Source: Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey 





may not equal totals. 


Table 8. Taiwan. 





(Taipei, Taiwan Provincial Government, Department of 
Social Affairs, Labor Force Survey Research Group), 
July 1965, pp. 13 and 30. 


Hours Worked During the Survey Week by Civilian Employed Persons at Work, 


by Sex and Major Industry Group, October 1964 and January, April, July 1965 


[Labor force survey. 


Persons 12 years of age and over] 















































Average hours worked Persons at work in July 1965 (thousands) 
Hours worked 
Major inqustry: group October| January| April July Total 
1964 | 1965 | 1965 1965 Legep than.) 66249505, 54' 5: Oe 
25 over 
ALL: 4rmustrhOOs cid ccc ccvcvecdes 47.7 51.7 54 | 3,849 153 691 854 | 2,151 
MALS enc cvrvgscccssevecvbesgecdes oe -- 50.4 56 | 2,740 55 360 614 | 1,710 
Female ScUeMES cde ccctewson -- -- 44.0 49 | 1,109 98 331 239 441 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, 
and fishing..... Feitecssecsdee gold 45.1 46.7 46.4 52 | 1,937 98 494 329 |1,015 
Mining and quarrying.........--.++++ 50.7 53.2 48.1 42 41 -- 2 16 21 
Manufacturing........e-seeeeeeceees 50.2 55.1 50.7 54 654 15 59 169 411 
COMBETUBEIOR . cc cdescsacreccsccsciden 57.2 56.1 49.0 52 120 5 ll 28 77 
Electricity, gas, water, and 
Sanitary servicesS......-s.seeeeee 51.4 52.1 51.8 50 28 -- -- 17 ll 
CeO gn 05 0 nou eo paces cosccucerans 51.5 58.8 52.3 60 385 5 50 64 264 
Transportation and communication. $1.5 57.2 50.3 58 158 -- 4 48 106 
SOEWEOUD 0 Sie cies 660 GiK SOAS — 50.6 55.6 50.3 52 492 28 57 177 230 
Unknown. te dhthdis deconccrvecnwdes 40.3 46.1 41.6 50 36 1 13 6 * 16 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items Source: Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey 


may not equal totals. 





(Taipei, Taiwan Provincial Government, Department of 
Social Affairs, Labor Force Survey Research Group), 
various issues. 
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Ohio 44114; 219 8, Dearborn St... Chicago Ti. r 
Atlanta, Ga. sed and ‘450. Golden Gate Artes ten gids 8 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: 
241. Austria. 40 cents. 
218, Bolivia. 30 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 
217. Colombia, 35 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 
280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 
189. Honduras. 30 cents. 
276. . Iran. 40 cents. 
221. Iraq. -30 cents. 
290. Laos. 40 ‘cents. : fas 
274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55° « 
240. ‘Mexico, 45 cents. 


Within the Limits of supply, copie 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trad Bureat 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or. any | 


LABOR IN--" 


Brazil. BLS Report 191. 
Chile. eee 
Colombia. Report 222. 
Cyprus. BLS acs 243. 
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